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During  the  summer  of  1988,  the  tercentenary  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  was  marked  by  an  exhibition  entitled  “Parliament  and  the 
Glorious  Revolution”,  mounted  in  the  Banqueting  House  in 
Whitehall.  Naturally  much  prominence  was  given  to  events  in 
England,  but  the  organisers  did  not  overlook  Scotland,  and  the 
cases  of  exhibits  relating  to  the  Scottish  revolution  were  introduced 
to  visitors  in  an  explanatory  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  events  of 
1688-9  north  of  the  border  as  follows: 

“The  Glorious  Revolution  was  made  in  England  and 
exported  to  Scotland.  But  in  many  ways,  the  outcome  in 
Scotland  was  much  more  radical.  Not  only  was  James 
replaced  by  William  and  Mary,  but  the  whole  political  and 
religious  settlement  of  the  Restoration  of  1660  was 
overturned.  The  Restoration  had  resulted  in  a greater  degree 
of  royal  authority  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  It  had  also 
imposed  an  episcopal  established  Church,  on  a nation  with  a 
strong  Calvinist  tradition,  where  episcopacy  had  been 
superseded  by  a presbyterian  form  of  government  during  the 
civil  wars.  After  the  Glorious  Revolution,  the  Crown’s 
powers  in  Scotland  were  greatly  curtailed,  and  episcopacy  was 
abolished  in  favour  of  a presbyterian  kirk  . . . William  would 
probably  have  preferred  to  retain  the  episcopate,  but  in  the 
event  none  of  the  Scottish  bishops  would  transfer  their 
allegiance  from  James.”1 

The  implication  that  the  revolution  was  an  English  phenomenon 
foisted  on  the  Scots  is  perhaps  a little  dubious,  but  in  general  this 
potted  version  of  Scottish  history  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  is 
unexceptionable  enough.  The  last  sentence  quoted  above  does, 
however,  raise  a number  of  questions.  The  word  “probably” 
suggests  an  element  of  doubt;  is  it  actually  the  case  that  William 
favoured  bishops  in  Scotland?  Is  the  hint  justified  that  the  Scottish 
bishops  threw  away  a strong  chance  that  the  Scottish  church 
settlement  would  be  a moderate  episcopalian  one?  If  William’s 
influence  was  limited,  then  how  was  that  settlement  fashioned,  and 
who  fashioned  it?  These  questions  are  not  exactly  new,  but  the 
tercentenary  has  rendered  them  topical  again,  and  the  opening  up 

I am  grateful  to  Mr  H.  S.  Cobb  of  the  House  of  Lords  Record  Office  for 
permission  to  quote  this  passage,  which  was  copied  at  the  exhibition  from  the 
placard  introducing  the  Scottish  material. 
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of  this  period  of  Scottish  history  in  the  works  of  scholars  such  as 
Dr  P.  W.  J.  Riley  and  Dr  Paul  Hopkins  makes  it  worthwhile  to 
take  a fresh  look  at  them.2 


I 

The  first,  preliminary  issue  that  must  be  addressed  is  that  of 
William’s  personal  preferences  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief  and 
observance.  He  possessed,  as  is  well  known,  a somewhat  reserved, 
aloof  temperament,  and  he  did  not  expand  on  the  subject  very 
often;  but  he  did  so  occasionally,  and  it  is  possible  to  piece  together 
some  indistinct  idea  of  what  his  religious  views  may  have  been.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Calvinist  and  Erastian  tradition  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  where  the  clergy  who  served  the  public  churches 
were  Genevan  in  doctrine  but  were  maintained,  not  by  land  or 
tithes,  but  by  salaries  paid  by  the  state.3  William’s  early  mentors, 
Trigland  and  Bondius,  were  orthodox  Calvinists  who  instilled  in 
William  a firm  belief  in  predestination.  William’s  mother,  and  his 
wife,  were  however  Stuart  princesses  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  England.  William  visited  England  three  times  before  the 
Revolution,  in  1671,  1677,  and  1681,  and  on  each  occasion  he  had 
attended  Anglican  services;  after  his  marriage  in  1677  there  were 
always  Anglican  chaplains  attending  his  wife  at  the  Orange  court. 
William  was  therefore  familiar  both  with  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Dutch  republic  and  with  Restoration  Anglicanism.  He  had  a 
predilection  in  favour  of  toleration  for  those  whose  private  religion 
was  unorthodox  but  who  did  not  disturb  the  government  of  the 
state.  In  the  United  Provinces,  a variety  of  sects  — Anabaptists, 
Arminians,  Familists  — were  permitted  freedom  of  worship;  there 
was  a Jewish  synagogue  in  Amsterdam;  even  Catholics,  though 
under  certain  restrictions  as  citizens,  were  generally  tolerated  in 
practice.  Gilbert  Burnet,  the  Scottish  episcopalian  clergyman  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  who  wrote  the  History 
of  His  Own  Time , a classic  statement  of  the  contemporary  whig 
view  of  the  Revolution,  recorded  a conversation  with  William  on 
the  subject  of  religion  in  about  1686,  in  which  William  said  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  worship  and  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  that  he  regretted  its  insularity  and  its  intolerance  of 
other  reformed  churches,  and  that  he  disapproved  of  the  surplice, 


2 P.  W.  J.  Riley,  King  William  and  (he  Scottish  Politicians  (Edinburgh,  1979);  P. 
Hopkins,  Glencoe  and  the  End  of  the  Highland  War  (Edinburgh,  1986). 

3 William  Temple,  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
(London,  1673),  165-84;  Simon  Schama,  The  Embarrassment  of  Riches:  an 
Interpretation  of  Dutch  Culture  in  the  Golden  Age  (London,  1987),  59-61. 
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the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  ceremony  of  bowing  to  the 
altar.4 

Such  were  William’s  religious  views  in  the  abstract.  The 
application  of  these  convictions  to  particular  circumstances  was 
coloured,  throughout  William’s  career,  by  a certain  pragmatism. 
We  know  quite  a lot  about  William’s  attitude  to  religion  in 
England;  and  as  far  as  the  Church  of  England  was  concerned, 
William  consistently  maintained  before  the  Revolution  that,  while 
it  might  be  desirable  that  the  existing  laws  relating  to  Catholics  and 
to  protestant  dissenters  be  modified,  these  laws  could  only  be 
modified  in  the  English  parliament.  Burnet  says  that  William  told 
the  English  Quaker,  Penn,  who  had  accepted  James’s  indulgence 
in  1687,  that 

“no  man  was  more  for  toleration  in  principle  than  he  was:  he 
thought  the  conscience  was  only  subject  to  God,  and  as  far 
as  a general  toleration,  even  of  papists,  would  content  the 
king,  he  would  concur  in  it  heartily;  but  he  looked  on  the  tests 
as  ...  a real  security  . . . when  the  king  was  of  another 
religion.  ...” 

Consequently,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests.5 
Much  the  same  view  was  expressed  in  Pensioner  Fagel’s  letter  to  Sir 
James  Stewart,  embodying  William’s  attitudes  and  printed  and 
distributed  in  large  quantities  in  England  in  1688  as  a piece  of 
propaganda  designed  to  reassure  the  Church  of  England  without 
alienating  the  protestant  dissenters.  It  does  seem,  therefore,  that 
William’s  general  line,  before  the  Revolution,  was  that  toleration 
extending  to  freedom  of  conscience  was  desirable,  at  least  in 
England,  but  that  the  laws  excluding  non-Anglicans  from  office 
should  remain  in  force  and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
established  church  should  be  guaranteed. 

II 

There  is  thus  plenty  of  evidence  for  William’s  attitude  to  the 
English  church,  and  so  far  English  examples  have  been  used  to 
lirn-rate  William’s  views  about  religion.  There  is  less  evidence  on 
Wil  iam’s  opinions  on  the  church  in  Scotland,  and  what  there  is, 
is  dubious  or  contradictory,  at  least  for  the  period  before  the 
evolution.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  William  knew  very  much  about 
the  Scottish  church  or  appreciated  the  extent  to  which  it  differed 
trom  that  in  England.  It  is  true  that  a number  of  Scottish  exiles  had 
r a in,t1he0United  Provinces  in  the  early  1680s,  notably  the  Earl 
ot  Argyll,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Andrew  Fletcher,  Sir  John  Cochran 

5 ?bidU  V\\\l\l\lSt0ry  M}>  °Wn  Time  (°xford>  1833)>  **■>  136. 
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and  Lord  Melville.  Gilbert  Burnet  himself  was  a close  confidant  of 
William  from  1686  — at  least  he  said  that  he  was  — and,  though 
he  had  not  lived  in  Scotland  for  some  years,  he  retained  an  interest 
in  Scottish  affairs.  Whatever  information  these  individuals 
supplied  to  William,  it  does  seem  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Scottish 
church  was  somewhat  sketchy,  and  such  evidence  as  there  is 
indicates  that  he  was  capable  of  adapting  whatever  attitudes  he  had 
towards  it  to  the  prejudices  of  whoever  he  happened  to  be  talking 
to  at  the  time.  In  an  often  quoted  interview  with  the  presbyterian 
minister  Patrick  Warner,  recorded  by  Wodrow  and  dated  by  him 
to  about  the  beginning  of  December  1687,  Warner  told  William 
that  the  Scottish  presbyterians  were  not  so  insignificant  a party  as 
the  Pentland  and  Bothwell  risings  might  have  suggested,  and  he 
estimated  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  presbyterian  in 
broad  sympathy.  William’s  celebrated  reply  was  that  he  had 
himself  been  educated  in  that  persuasion,  and  hoped  to  continue 
in  it: 


“and  I assure  you  [he  went  on],  if  it  ever  be  in  my  power,  I 
shall  make  the  presbyterian  church  government  the  estab- 
lished church  government  of  that  nation.  . . .” 

He  added  for  good  measure  that  his  wife  Mary,  an  Anglican,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere.6  This  anecdote  is  not  very  sound  as 
evidence.  Wodrow  revealed  it,  second  hand,  as  late  as  the  early 
1720s.  It  seems  to  imply  that  William  was  aiming  at  a position  of 
power  within  the  British  Isles  a year  before  the  Revolution  actually 
took  place;  that  he  envisaged  Mary  as  a coequal  with  himself,  who 
would  have  to  be  overruled,  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  Scottish 
church;  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  reveal  his  plans,  otherwise 
carefully  concealed,  to  a little-known  Scottish  clergyman  on  his 
way  to  take  up  the  ministry  of  the  town  of  Irvine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
William  was,  in  fact,  generally  believed  to  be  sympathetic  towards 
the  presbyterians  of  Scotland,  either  because  of  compassion  for 
their  sufferings  as  fellow  Christians,  or  because  of  his  own  Dutch 
background  which  gave  him  an  affinity  with  what  contemporary 
opinion  took  to  be  Scottish  aspirations  in  the  matter  of  church 
government.  He  had  been  advised  at  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  summer  of  1688  that  it  was  necessary  for 
his  interest  in  Scotland  to  communicate  “his  design  of  easing  that 
Kingdom  of  episcopacy”.  The  belief  in  William’s  inclination 
towards  the  Scottish  presbyterians  comes  through  clearly  in  a letter 
from  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  in  January  1689,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  some  Scots  seek: 


6 R.  Wodrow,  The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution  (Glasgow,  1828-30),  iv,  435-7. 
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“to  make  the  people  believe  the  Prince  intends  to  pull  down 
episcopacy  and  settle  presbytery,  and  that  the  outrageous  and 
tumultuary  methods  used  by  the  rabble  here,  as  they  do  but 
serve  that  end,  so  they  are  the  most  acceptable  to  him.’’7 

To  set  against  this  belief  in  William’s  natural  inclination 
towards  Scottish  presbyterianism  at  the  expense  of  Scottish 
episcopacy,  there  is  another  famous  anecdote,  that  concerning  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh’s  London  mission  at  the  climax  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  winter  of  1688-9.  Bishop  Rose  had  been  sent  by 
his  fellow  bishops  to  assure  James  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Scottish 
clergy;  but  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  that  James  had  fled 
to  France,  and  moreover  that  he  could  not  return  to  Scotland 
without  a pass  from  William.  When  he  waited  on  William,  shortly 
after  William  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  England,  he  first 
encountered  Bishop  Compton  of  London,  who  said: 

“the  king  bids  me  tell  you,  that  he  now  knows  the  state  of 
Scotland  much  better  than  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland;  for 
while  there  he  was  made  believe  that  Scotland  generally  all 
over  was  Presbyterian,  but  now  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  and  ’tis  the  trading 
and  inferior  sort  that  are  for  presbytery;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  purpose 
that  he  is  served  here  in  England,  he  will  take  you  by  the 
hand,  support  the  church  and  order  [of  bishops],  and  throw 
off  the  presbyterians.  . . .” 

A day  or  two  later,  Bishop  Rose  met  William  face  to  face,  and 
William  again  repeated  his  offer: 

“ ‘I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me  [said  William]  and  follow  the 
example  of  England.’  Wherefore  being  something  difficulted 
how  to  make  a mannerly  and  discreet  answer  without 
entangling  myself,  I readily  replied  ‘Sir,  I will  serve  you  so  far 
as  law,  reason  or  conscience  shall  allow  me’  . . . instantly  the 
prince,  without  saying  anything  more,  turned  away  from  me 
and  went  back  to  his  company.’’ 

Bishop  Rose  adds  further  that  when  he  finally  did  return  to 
Scotland,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  convention  of 
estates  in  March  1689,  he  was  told  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  that 
he,  Hamilton,  was  under  orders  from  William  to  do  nothing  to 
prejudice  episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  case  the  Scottish  bishops  could 


(r“,,lndar,  °l  S‘at<?  Papers  Domestic  1687-9 , 388-9;  A Collection  of  Letters 
Bi/hnn<nf  Z f Individuals  of  High  Rank  in  Scotland  and  by  two 

ofZlfrl°r  Trd  M,an,  l°  Sancroft’  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Reigns 
of  Kings  Charles  II  and  James  VII,  ed.  W.  N.  Clarke  (Edinburgh,  1848)  107 
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be  brought  to  recognise  the  new  regime.8  These  anecdotes,  it  has 
to  be  admitted,  are  also  rather  doubtful  as  evidence.  They  rest  on 
a letter  that  Rose  wrote  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  events  he 
describes,  in  1713.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
deliberately  seeking  to  mislead,  however;  and  if  his  memory  was 
accurate,  then  in  about  mid-February  1689  William  was  proposing 
an  alliance  with  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland  provided  that  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  him  as  king.  This  was  the  opposite  of  what 
he  was  alleged  to  have  promised  Warner  the  previous  year. 

Perhaps  more  trustworthy  as  evidence  of  William’s  attitudes  to 
the  Scottish  church  during  the  Revolution  are  his  public  pro- 
nouncements and  his  actions,  and  these  all  point  towards  the  same 
non-committal  opportunism  that  he  applied  to  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  politics  of  England  at  the  same  period.  William 
simply  did  not  have  enough  reliable  information  about  Scotland  to 
enable  him  to  adopt  an  attitude  that  he  could  be  sure  of  being  able 
to  stick  to.  A premature  declaration  in  favour  of  presbyterianism, 
or  episcopacy,  or  toleration,  might  have  been  fatal.  Accordingly, 
his  manifestos  describing  his  reasons  for  his  intervention  in  his 
father-in-law’s  kingdoms  were  deliberately  vague.  There  were 
several  such  manifestos,  printed  and  widely  distributed  in  the 
autumn  of  1688;  one  for  England,  one  for  the  army,  one  for  the 
navy,  and  one  for  Scotland.  All  of  them  blamed  everything  that 
had  gone  wrong  under  James’s  regime  on  “evil  counsellors”;  all  of 
them  referred  the  great  issues  of  political,  constitutional  and 
ecclesiastical  settlement  to  a “free  parliament”.  In  the  Scottish 
manifesto,  the  phrase  about  the  projected  solution  to  the  problems 
posed  by  religious  differences  is,  one  feels,  deliberately  opaque;  it 
is  to  the  effect  that  William’s  intention  was  “the  freeing  of  that 
kingdom  from  all  hazard  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  for  the 
future  ...  the  settling  of  [Scotland]  by  parliament  upon  such  a 
solid  basis  as  to  its  religious  and  civil  concerns,  as  may  effectively 
redress  all  . . . grievances”  and  the  manifesto  concluded  with  an 
invitation  to  pray  for  “the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
churches”.9 

These  phrases  are  very  vague,  and  they  could  be  understood  in 
any  of  a number  of  different  ways.  This  was  just  as  well,  because 
it  became  apparent,  after  William  had  actually  arrived,  that  there 
were  several  different  and  apparently  equally  plausible  and 
authoritative  proposals  as  to  the  appropriate  method  of  settling 
religion  in  Scotland.  A general  meeting  of  Scottish  presbyterian 
clergy  in  Edinburgh  in  January  1689  addressed  William  to  the 
effect  that  his  intervention  in  Scottish  affairs,  and  especially  his 

8 R.  Keith,  An  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  down  to  the  year  1688 
(2nd  edn.,  Edinburgh,  1824),  69-71. 

9 Wodrow,  History  of  the  Sufferings,  iv,  472. 
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Scottish  manifesto,  was  “as  rain  on  the  mown  grass”;  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  nation  stemmed  from  the  replacement  of  the 
Presbyterianism  of  the  1640s  by  the  “yoke  of  prelacy”;  and  that 
the  restoration  of  presbyterianism  would  enable  a “weatherbeaten 
church”  to  arrive  at  a “quiet  and  safe  harbour”.10  A different 
view  was  taken  by  James’s  Scottish  privy  council,  which,  as  one  of 
its  last  acts,  recommended  on  24  December  1688  that  William 
should  summon  a free  parliament  in  which  “our  religion  may  be 
secured  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  for  including  and  uniting 
all  Protestants”.11  The  key  word  here  was  “comprehensive”;  the 
idea  of  an  elastic-sided  church,  in  which  many  shades  of  opinion 
might  find  a home,  had  a great  contemporary  appeal  in  both 
England  and  Scotland  as  a means  of  resolving  doctrinal  quarrels 
and  presenting  a united  protestant  front  to  the  dangers  of 
Catholicism.  An  episcopal  settlement  was  not  ruled  out,  either;  at 
about  the  same  time,  20  December,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  an  episcopal  settlement 
was  inescapable  on  practical  grounds: 

“I  am  sure  the  Prince  of  Orange  can  never  secure  the 
monarchy  in  Scotland  without  a settled  episcopacy  in  it.  His 
highness’s  great  and  royal  grandfather  was  a wise  prince,  and 
had  reason  to  know  Scotland  better  than  any  of  his 
successors,  whose  maxim  was,  No  Bishop,  No  King.”12 

By  “grandfather”  Archbishop  Paterson  presumably  meant  “great- 
grandfather”, that  is,  James  VI.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this 
letter  is,  not  that  William  would  have  to  accept  episcopacy  to 
become  king  of  Scotland,  but  rather  that  he  would  never  become 
king  of  Scotland  at  all,  since  no  king  could  survive  without  an 
episcopal  system,  and  the  bishops  were  loyal  to  James.  But 
whatever  the  archbishop  may  have  meant,  he  was  expressing  a 
common  view:  that,  if  Scotland  was  to  remain  a monarchy,  that 
monarchy  had  to  be  buttressed  by  a hierarchical  system  of  church 
government.  More  practical  men  advised  William  to  accept  an 
episcopal  system  in  Scotland,  notably  the  Marquess  of  Atholl,  who 
wrote  to  William  rather  later,  in  April  1689,  to  warn  that  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  would  be  against  the  interest  of  William 
and  the  monarchy  in  general.13  Faced  with  so  many  conflicting 
ideas  about  how  best  to  preserve  a church  in  Scotland  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchy,  William,  not  surprisingly,  waited  on  events. 


Ibid.,  iv,  481  n. 
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The  Earl  of  Balcarres  noted  in  his  memoir  on  the  Revolution  in 
Scotland  that  William  at  this  time  was  resolved  to  “put  no  party 
to  despair”  until  he  could  see  how  each  behaved  in  the  convention, 
and  this  seems  to  be  a sound  verdict:  in  short,  that  William  sat  on 
the  fence.14  William  did  allow  the  mask  to  slip,  however,  when 
Halifax  recorded  his  remark  in  a private  conversation  at  the  end  of 
December  1688  that  “Scotland  by  their  divisions  would  give  him 
more  trouble  than  anything.  The  Scotchmen  by  their  several  stories 
distracted  his  mind.”15 


Ill 


The  period  of  the  Revolution  itself,  the  winter  of  1688-9,  is 
therefore  somewhat  confused.  It  seems  that  William  had  no  clear 
policy  towards,  or  even  reliable  knowledge  of,  the  condition  of 
religion  in  Scotland.  William’s  role  in  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  in  1689  and  1690  is  no  less  elusive. 
It  is  likely,  in  broad  terms,  that  William’s  aim  was  to  secure  any 
settlement,  within  reason,  that  would  prove  acceptable  to  as  many 
Scots  as  possible.  He  wanted  the  Scots  to  accept  his  regime,  to  fight 
against  Jacobitism,  and,  by  extension,  against  Louis  XIV,  and  to 
pay  their  taxes.  As  a result,  he  was  attracted  initially  by  the  advice 
of  the  privy  council,  that  a comprehensive  church  would  merge 
different  opinions  and  obsolete  quarrels  into  a united  whole. 
Indeed,  he  carried  this  approach  to  the  point  of  urging  the 
advantages  of  a union  between  Scotland  and  England  with  a 
common,  comprehensive  church.  This  obviously  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  at  their 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops  since  1661,  and  did  not  get 
very  far.  The  emergence  of  a more  realistic  policy  vis-a-vis  the 
settlement  of  religion  in  Scotland  can  be  discerned  in  the  private 
instructions  he  gave  to  Melville  respecting  the  meetings  of  the 
Scottish  estates  when  Melville  set  off  for  Edinburgh  early  in  March 
1689: 

“If  you  find  that  interest  is  strongest  which  is  for  restoring 
the  government  of  the  church  in  the  presbyterian  way,  you 
shall  endeavour  to  have  it,  with  provision  that  the  rules  of 
discipline  may  be  adjusted,  and  all  occasion  of  complaint  for 
rigour  be  taken  away.”16 

In  other  words,  William  was  beginning  to  lean  towards  a moderate 


14  Colin,  Earl  of  Balcarres,  Memoirs  touching  the  Revolution  in  Scotland  . . . 
Presented  to  King  James  at  St  Germains,  MDCXC  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh, 
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15  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George  Savile,  First  Marquis  of  Halifax 
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16  Letters  addressed  to  Melville,  2. 
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presbyterian  settlement,  designed  to  be  acceptable,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  clergy  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  VII  as 
well.  Melville  was  to  restrain  the  presbyterians  if  they  showed  an 
untoward  hostility  towards  the  episcopal  clergy  of  the  late  reigns. 

When  it  turned  out  that  William’s  prognostication  was  correct, 
and  that  the  presbyterian  party  was  indeed  the  stronger  in  the 
convention,  William’s  policy  towards  Scotland  shifted  slightly  and 
became  one  of,  in  the  contemporary  phrase,  “trimming”  — a not 
inappropriate  position  for  a king  whose  ministry  in  England 
contained  in  1689  the  archetypal  “trimmer”,  the  Marquess  of 
Halifax.  “Trimming”  does  not  mean,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
adapting  one’s  attitudes  to  conform  to  whatever  line  of  policy  one 
thinks  is  uppermost  and  likely  to  win.  It  means  the  opposite:  if  a 
ship  is  leaning  to  one  side  one  “trims”  it  by  weighting  the  other  side 
until  it  is  upright  again.  This  nautical  analogy,  applied  to  political 
activity,  means  that  one  aligns  oneself  with  the  weaker  side,  against 
the  stronger,  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored.  This  is  what  William 
did,  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  presbyterians  were  the 
dominant  group  in  the  Scottish  estates.  The  first  sign  of  this  came 
when  William  accepted  the  Scottish  crown  and  took  the  Scottish 
coronation  oath  in  May  1689.  The  oath  contained  the  phrase 
“we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the 
true  worship  of  God,  that  shall  be  convicted  by  the  true  Kirk  of 
God.  ...”  William  took  exception  to  these  words  as  suggestive  of 
religious  persecution,  and  when  he  uttered  them  he  added  an 
explicit  rider  that  he  did  not  construe  them  as  meaning  that  he  was 
bound  to  persecute  those  whom  the  “true  Kirk”,  whatever  that 
might  turn  out  to  be,  told  him  to  persecute.17  This  was  less  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  William’s  latitudinarian  beliefs,  than 

firnremeditated  signal  t0  tlie  Scottish  presbyterians  that,  while 
llliam  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  episcopacy,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  drive  the  substantial  episcopal  party  into  the  political  wilderness 
with  no  hope  of  redress  for  the  future. 

William  s initiative  in  favour  of  a tolerant,  moderate 
presbyterian  settlement  was  to  prove  almost  as  short-lived  as  his 
proposal  for  an  Anglo-Scottish  union.  Paradoxically,  his  ability  to 

H?ntL°  67eniS  diminished  after  he  ceased  to  be  a foreign  prince  at 
the  head  of  an  invading  army  and  became,  instead,  king  of 

Scotland.  One  of  the  questions  posed  at  the  beginning  was:  how  far 
can  Wilham  be  said  to  have  controlled,  or  even  influenced,  the 
settlement  of  religion  in  Scotland?  Dr  Riley  has  suggested  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  William’s  views  had  little  effect;  and 
the  evidence,  on  the  whole,  supports  this  view.18  Two  successive 


17  Ba'lf wmJ  °Lth^Proce^[ngS  °fthe  Estates  in  Scotland  1689-90 , ed.  E.  W.  M. 

18  Rilev  Kine  ^.?.fScottI*h  History  Society,  third  series,  xlvi-xivii,  1954-5),  i,  88-9 
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commissioners  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  Hamilton  in  1689  and 
Melville  in  1690,  found  themselves  faced  with  a quite  exceptionally 
turbulent,  factious  opposition  party,  the  so-called  “Club”,  formed 
out  of  an  unexpected  alliance  of  crypto- Jacobites  and  extreme 
Presbyterians.  The  Club  was,  for  a variety  of  divergent  reasons, 
prepared  to  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  prevent  those  to  whom 
William  had  entrusted  Scottish  government  from  actually  ex- 
ercising it.  Hamilton  introduced  an  act  for  a moderate  presbyterian 
church  settlement  in  July  1689,  which  was  countered  by  the  Club 
with  proposals  for  more  extreme,  and  therefore  unacceptable, 
measures.  Hamilton’s  proposal  was  effectively  killed  off.19  Later, 
in  May  1690,  William  equipped  Melville  with  some  proposals  for 
softening  the  angularities  of  the  act  for  settling  church  government 
then  before  the  Scottish  parliament.  William  toned  down  some 
expressions:  for  example,  the  words  “the  only  government  of 
Christ’s  church  in  this  kingdom”  were  to  be  rephrased  as  “the 
government  of  the  church  in  this  kingdom  established  by  law”. 
William  also  suggested  a test  oath  to  enable  anyone  who  was  willing 
to  express  loyalty  to  the  new  establishment  to  serve  in  it.  He  further 
proposed  that  the  Scottish  episcopalian  clergy  might  be  granted  the 
same  liberty  as  the  protestant  dissenters  in  England;  that  is, 
freedom  of  worship  as  a tolerated  minority  sect.20  None  of  this 
had  any  effect.  Melville  was,  in  the  summer  of  1690,  unable  to 
withstand  the  political  pressures  operating  within  the  Scottish 
parliament,  and  a string  of  acts  established  the  Scottish  presby- 
terian church  in  the  form  which,  with  modifications,  was  to  prove 
lasting:  the  1669  Assertory  Act  was  repealed,  the  presbyterian 
clergy  of  1661  were  restored,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
government  of  the  church  along  presbyterian  lines  were  re-estab- 
lished, the  General  Assembly  was  reconstituted.  Melville  — himself 
described  by  Gilbert  Burnet  as  “bigoted  to  presbytery”  — could  do 
little  to  stem  the  tide.21  He  did  contrive  to  block  any  suggestion 
that  the  Scottish  church  be  founded  on  the  National  Covenant  of 
1638,  and  he  did  ensure  that  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage  reserved 
a compensation  to  those  obliged  to  give  up  the  privilege.  These 
were  minor  concessions,  and  Melville  was  compelled  to  write  in 
July  1690  to  Queen  Mary,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of 
domestic  government  during  William’s  absence  in  Ireland,  to 
apologise,  in  effect,  for  allowing  the  Scottish  parliament  to  go  so 
far.22 

Why  was  Melville  unable  to  uphold  William’s  desire  for  a 
moderate,  conciliatory  church  settlement  in  Scotland?  The  obvious 
reason  is  that  he  was  faced  with  a parliament  that  was  exceptionally 

19  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  in  Scotland,  i,  172-3. 

20  Letters  addressed  to  Melville,  436-7. 

21  Burnet,  History,  iv,  43. 

22  Letters  addressed  to  Melville,  456-7;  Burnet,  History,  iv,  110-15. 
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difficult  to  handle  — that,  indeed,  could  only  be  handled  at  all 
by  identifying  a party  willing  to  support  William’s  regime  — 
the  presbyterians  — and  then  giving  way  to  all  their  demands. 
Another,  less  obvious  but  equally  plausible  reason,  is  indicated  by 
the  date  of  Melville’s  letter  to  the  queen  which  is  quoted  above.  In 
the  space  of  one  week  at  the  beginning  of  July  1690,  William 
suffered  two  very  severe  blows  in  his  war  against  France  in  two 
separate  theatres  of  operations:  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  the  military  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Fleurs  in  the  Low  Countries. 
His  London  government  was  on  the  verge  of  panic.  A dangerous 
Jacobite  conspiracy  — the  Annandale  plot  — had  just  been 
uncovered.  The  French  were  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  an 
invasion  was  hourly  expected.  The  Revolution  was  on  the  brink  of 
ignominious  collapse,  like  an  earlier  revolution,  well  within  living 
memory,  in  the  winter  of  1659-60.  The  only  ray  of  light  in  the 
surrounding  gloom  was  William’s  own  victory,  which  was  not 
decisive  in  terms  of  overall  strategy  and  which  took  place  in  a 
peripheral  theatre  of  operations,  at  the  Boyne  in  the  same  week.  In 
the  circumstances,  William  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to 
have  given  a high  priority  to  Melville’s  struggles  with  the  Scottish 
parliament  over  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  victory  of  the  presbyterians  was  accepted 
by  William  somewhat  stoically  as  a fait  accompli. 

IV 

The  theme  of  this  paper  has  been  that  William’s  attitude  towards 
the  Scottish  church  was  consistently  pragmatic.  He  wanted  to 
offend  as  few  people  as  possible,  as  little  as  possible.  This 
pragmatism  sprang  from  one  fundamental  cause,  namely  that 
William  was  always  conscious  that  whatever  he  did  in  Scotland 
would  have  repercussions  elsewhere.  He  was,  first  and  foremost,  a 
European  statesman  with  Catholic  allies,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  British  Isles  he  had  been  obliged  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  his  actions  against  his  father-in-law  were 
not  directed  against  the  Catholic  faith.23  Closer  to  home,  he  had 
to  face  an  intractable  problem  with  the  Church  of  England.  If  he 
acquiesced  too  enthusiastically  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church,  he  would  run  into  trouble  with  the  English  clergy 
and  with  that  large  and  formidable  section  of  the  English  gentry 
that  loved  and  revered  the  episcopal  Church  of  England.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  clung  too  warmly  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  he 
would  raise  doubts  about  his  sincerity  among  the  English 
dissenters,  whom  he  hoped  to  win  to  the  support  of  the  Revolution 
in  England  by  a measure  of  limited  toleration.  If  he  abolished  lay 
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patronage  in  Scotland,  the  numerous  holders  of  impropriations 
and  patronage  rights  in  England  would  wonder  when  their  turn  to 
surrender  their  property  would  come. 

Viscount  Tarbat,  a statesman  who  served  both  James  and 
William,  identified  another  of  William’s  difficulties  when  he  wrote 
in  1691: 

“Allow  me  to  think  that  as  we  ever  may  be  very  good 
Christians,  good  protestants,  and  good  subjects,  without 
bishops;  so  may  [we]  be  without  tantivy  Presbytery,  or 
hierarch  of  any  kind;  and  if  ever  we  be  at  peace  until  a middle 
method  to  bound  priestrie  be  taken,  I shall  acknowledge 
myself  far  mistaken.  . . .”24 

William’s  attempts  to  find  “a  middle  method  to  bound  priestrie” 
often  involved  serious  misjudgement.  When,  in  1693,  he  tried  to 
insist  on  the  declaration  of  assurance  as  a test  of  loyalty  for  the 
Scottish  clergy,  he  antagonised  not  only  those  who  could  not 
conscientiously  conform  but  also  those  who  would  have  been 
happy  enough  to  take  the  declaration  had  it  not  represented  an 
interference  by  the  secular  power  in  an  essentially  spiritual  context. 
On  this  occasion  William  was  saved  from  disaster  only  by  the 
skilful  intervention  of  Carstares.25 

Even  this  blunder,  grave  as  it  was,  proved  in  the  event  to  be  less 
than  fatal.  William’s  pragmatism  was  seen  to  better  effect  in  his 
ministers’  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  in  Scotland.  Thus, 
for  example,  General  Mackay  explicitly  appealed  to  William’s 
desire  for  moderation  when  cautioning  Ludovic  Grant  not  to  act 
too  zealously  in  the  commission  for  supervising  the  establishment 
of  presbytery  north  of  the  Tay  in  December  1690: 

“.  . . the  Kings  intentions  are  certainly  to  mantaine  that 
Government  [presbyterianism]  as  the  fittest  for  that  nation 
but  it  is  also  his  earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  made  as 
suppertable  to  those  who  seem  to  dissent  from  it,  that  even 
they  may  fall  in  lyking  with  it,  and  so  the  Kingdom  becum  one 
body,  which  surely  is  the  lyklyest  way  for  the  subsistance  of 
that  which  is  so  newly  established  ...  I am  sure  that  no  man 
who  will  duely  weigh  all  circumstances  but  will  confesse  with 
me  that  humanely  the  standing  of  that  Government  doth 
consist  in  the  making  it  suppertable  to  the  King  and 
Kingdom.  . . .”26 


24  Letters  addressed  to  Melville,  628. 
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This  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  for  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  new  settlement  of  the  church  helps  to  explain, 
for  example,  how  the  episcopalian  minister  William  Smyth  was 
able  to  hold  services  in  his  parish  of  Moneydie  or  nearby  until  1709 
although  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  privy  council  in  1693. 27 
Government  policy,  in  any  area  of  activity,  can  only  partially  be 
understood  from  formal  pronouncements;  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  local  agents  of  government  carry  out  their  instructions  is 
relevant  too,  and  during  William’s  reign  and  in  that  of  his  successor 
Queen  Anne  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  in  Scotland  was 
becoming  less  impassioned.  Certainly,  the  religious  issues  as- 
sociated with  the  Union,  the  reintroduction  of  patronage,  and  the 
Greenshields  case  were  serious  enough;  but  they  seemed  less 
productive  of  embattled  attitudes  than  similar  episodes  before  the 
Revolution,  while  the  increasing  prominence  of  secular  issues, 
notably  commerce,  helped  to  defuse  the  potential  of  religion  for 
creating  divisions.28  William’s  achievement  was  to  preside,  even  if 
accidentally  and  unintentionally,  over  the  creation  of  a national 
church  which  did  seem  to  command  the  allegiance  of  a majority, 
while  those  who  remained  outside  the  new  establishment  presented 
a less  than  formidable  challenge  to  it. 
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